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and punishment had resulted.    Such simple matters as these,   however,   are   beneath  the  ken   of   the  Hindu wise-man,  and  everything must be decided in accordance   with  rules  formulated   by   a  dense   superstition. As I  sat  there during  the  heat   of  the   day   in  the shade   of .the   old   door way,   I   could   not  but  reflect upon  the   scene  before   me.    How  many   generations of   industrious   Hindu   farmers   had   been   reared   in that   place!   Here   were   still   the   peepul   tree   (ficus religiosa)   and   the neem   (azadirachta   Indica),   under whose shadow so many had sat in days gone by for a council or for gossip, now left standing alone amidst the miserable   ruins of once loved  homes.     Whilst I was there,  an old widow woman  came up from the new village to the house thus temporarily occupied by me, and seemed by no means pleased at my presence. I courteously explained   that   I had   received permission,  and then it turned  out that the house did not belong   to   my   friend  the munsiff at  all,   and hence perhaps his readiness to let me rest  there.    However I was not disturbed, and presently the old lady began to sweep up the  deserted   rooms.    There   seemed   no need for it,  as nobody came there and the house was only   waiting   to   be  pulled  down.    Perhaps   her   old affection   for  the place brought  her there,  and made her treat   it  as a  sacred   shrine that   she   could   not bear to  see neglected.   I took the opportunity kindly to  point   out   to  my  village t friend   the   munsiff  the folly of all this expense and trouble, this breaking up of   comfortable  homes,   all   for, a   superstitious   idea. With true Indian politeness he appeared to agree with what I said,  but he finished off with the old Hindu excuse,  "What could we do?   The Brahmins said it must   be   done   and   we   were   obliged  to   go."     We sometimes  hear   people   talk   as   though   superstition were now dead in India;  but except within a narrow circle, happily widening by slow degrees, composed of